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GRAMMAR AND LINGUISTICS 


The very thoughtful statements by six descriptive lin- 
guists in CW 46 (1952/53) 97-100! should relieve much 
of the tension that has recognizably, but regrettably, 
arisen between classical scholars and their colleagues in 
the newer field. 

To be sure, our six colleagues in linguistics present 
no difficulties, so far as personal cordiality is concerned, 
nor have they in the past. The real difficulties begin 
when a linguist assumes that a very limited descrip- 
tion of linguistic data (or a description of some of the 
observable aspects of language) represents a statement 
of what language actually is in an absolute sense. 

Indeed, the problem is essentially that of the scientist 
as a teacher. The scientist, when he enters the class- 
room, finds it very difficult to explain that the returns 
are not all in yet and that his conclusions are relative 
to his concepts and techniques. The students (who are, 
of course, members of the public) do not come to hear 
about the limitations and failures of science, or to get 
a mere report on progress. They expect, and they will 
get, the “facts” about man, society, language, and so on. 

The teaching situation, in other words, has quite natur- 
ally encouraged, on the part of the public, a dangerous 

1B. W. Robinett, ‘“‘Classics and Linguistics,””’ CW 46 (1952/53) 
97-100, with prepared statements by R. A. Hall, Jr., H. Kurath, 
H. M. Hoenigswald, H. L. Smith, Jr., W. F. Twaddell, and 
Cc. C. Fries. 


belief in the final truth of all of the products of or- 
ganized inquiry; and the same situation, on the part of 
the inquirer, quickly develops an urge to defend the 
absolute self-sufficiency of the special field as to ma- 
terials and methods. In those fields where the “facts” 
are empirically dubious, therefore, the outcome is what 
I. A. Richards has very well called an “Ishmaelite 
complex.” 

The Ishmaelite complex has been particularly acute in 
the exchanges of professional discourtesies between 
“mentalists” and “anti-mentalists” (see Language, pas- 
sim). In our own immediate neighborhood, the pre- 
scriptivists and descriptivists are busy exchanging pho- 
netic salutes of a vibratory or protracted labio-lingual- 
fricative nature (Fr. framboise). On a wider front, 
there is a marked coolness between those who regard 
language as a tool, or instrument, and those who prefer 
to operate on the higher levels of sensibility. 

However, the present state of operations in the natural 
sciences raises the interesting possibility that linguistics 
needs a unified ‘field theory that will embrace and recon- 
cile all the presently conflicting views, assigning to each 
its proper function and area of competence. Unfor- 
tunately for the progress of the linguistic sciences, lin- 
guists as a group are highly allergic to theory—not with- 
out considerable justification. The master-race unpleas- 
antness, regardless of legitimacy, was sired by linguis- 
tics; and there have been a great many dead-end specu- 
lations about the origins of speech. Etymology and 
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semantics start off hopefully in the direction of science, 
but tend to become speculative hobbies. An operational 
field theory, backed by powerful empirical data and by 
reputable analogies, is another matter. There is also 
such a thing as being afraid to come out without one’s 
rubbers on. 


One should note that in the linguistic fields we are 
still thinking in terms of classical academic concepts, 
i.e. we think in terms of finite sums, organic wholes, 
mechanical structures, patterns, categories, classifications, 
simple additive and divisional procedures, and other con- 
cepts and techniques of ordinary logic. One should note, 
at the same time, that in the natural sciences there is 
a marked trend, conceptually and operationally, away 
from the concepts and techniques of ordinary logic (such 
as have governed the social sciences generally) towards 
much more complex and sophisticated concepts and tech- 
niques: If we seriously consider the possibility of such 
a shift in the linguistic sciences, we shall, I believe, ar- 
rive at an operational concept of language which at the 
same time will greatly advance our understanding of lan- 
guage and our sympathetic awareness of one another's 
fields. 


But first of all, we need to extend our awareness of 
linguistic problems. For example, very special problems 
are raised, and hence very special information is required 
about language, by the new field of Cybernetics. The 


statistical analyses necessary for vocabulary prediction in 
mechanical translation involve a number of empirically 
controllable theoretical problems and lead to new and 


valuable information. In addition, linguists should now 
consider the general Theory of Communication, the nature 
of a “bit,” the factors of “redundancy,” “noise,” and 
“feedback.” Within this new field the linguist will find 
an elegant combination of theory and empirical controls. 


With these, and with other problems which may be 
imported from the social and behavioral sciences, the 
linguist will be faced with a widening range of data 
which will unquestionably increase the need of a unified 
field theory as time goes on. Even if we cannot find 
such a theory, it is still very important thac all scientists 
should be aware of the scope of their problems in relation 
to the scope of their techniques. The descriptive linguist 
advertises more than he can deliver, whether he means 
to or not. He is not describing a language, or languages 
in general ; he is merely describing a very carefully chosen 
range of data within the scope of his techniques. 

What we are really saying, then, is that today language 
can be described structurally, but not operationally, in 
terms of classical academic concepts and techniques or 
ordinary logic. But, as I suggested earlier, we may 
advance our understanding if we recognize the general 
trend in the natural sciences away from the older con- 
cepts of the kind we have been applying to language (and 
society and the individual) up to now. 


But before we exploit this alarming suggestion, a word 
of warning and a word of comfort will be in order. 
The linguist must be warned that what follows will seem 
preposterous, especially since a conceptual lag of half a 
century must be overcome. The word of comfort will be 
for the hard-working classroom teachers who, relying on 
their own good sense, have been more scientific than they 
know. 

Many of our traditional linguistic concepts have their 
analogy in zoology, e.g. the parts of speech (viewed in 
functional relationship to an organic whole or sum), 
forms, morphology, patterns, syntax, structure, etc. But 
while zoology still recognizes the structure, or taxonomy, 
of the animal kingdom, and the structure, or syntax, of 
living things, it has gone on to the study of the cell, 
which, in turn, crosses into other fields, such as statistics, 
physiological chemistry, communications, and so forth. 
The zoologist, however, still cannot account for a com- 
plex living organism which, in terms of still another new 
field, is a massive differentiated statistical population 
extending in time. 
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If we move, accordingly from the classical organismic 
framework to the statistical in language science, we shall 
be on safe empirical and analogical grounds. We shall 
find ourselves viewing language as a massive differen- 
tiated statistical population extending in time. These are 
high astounding terms but they simply mean that we are 
shifting concepts—something that is done with amazing 
versatility in the natural sciences. We are simply fol- 
lowing the natural sciences out of the framework of 
classical academic concepts into a much more modern 
and sophisticated conceptual framework. The question 
here is not whether we are stating the truth about lan- 
guage; the question is whether a new operational theory 
leads us into new and more fruitful research and under- 
standing. 


The reader should note, in particular, that we have 
added to our problem the one intractable empirical datum 
which the classical academic sciences have shunned since 
Plato’s day: historical or on-going time. This is im- 
portant if linguistic science is to be truly empirical. The 
linguistic scientist, as a scientist, may disregard historical 
or on-going time if he chooses. But if he makes this 
choice, he should remember that he will be dealing with 
an abstraction and not with an object in nature. The 
importance of this point cannot be over-emphasized. Be- 
cause of the inability to deal with time as a datum of 


human experience, the first step in classical scientific 
method is to withdraw from the realm of everyday human 
experience, and, by the same token, the application of 
findings based on classical scientific theories must result 
in a violation of everyday human experience (as when 
English teachers base instruction on the concept that 
language is merely a “social instrument”). 


lf he is to be up-to-date, therefore, and as scientific 
as is now possibie, the linguist must recognize that lan- 
guage cannot be abstracted from historical time. The 
linguist must also recognize that empirical science re- 
quires an account of language as the layman experiences 
it and not merely as he, the linguist chooses to experi- 
ence it. 


Now, if we forget about Bloomfield, and look at lan- 
guage as it actually comes, right now, we shall see 
another aspect of our general problem. These words are 
coming at you in lines, serially. Seriality is an inevitable 
characteristic of language in time, i.e. as we actually 
experience it as it comes in nature. in time, as William 
Bull has pointed out, even the minimal unit of speech 
has actual physical bulk. This leads us, in turn, to a 
more specific operational description of language. In 
terms of Information Theory, the minimal unit is a “bit.” 
If we continue to observe the data of actual human exper- 
rience, we can then view language as a bit-series (a 
series of bits of information) or, if one wishes, a series 
of reports on human experience in time. 


The general linguistic problem, then, involves actual 
human experience, and it involves time and seriality. 
Again, this is the same as saying that we cannot solve 
the problem in terms of the techniques now being used 
in the several fields of linguistics, i.e. in terms of ordinary 
logic and science. But human beings have been solving 
problems for a long time that are beyond ordinary logic 
and science. Even the tense systems of our European 
languages represent the application of an astonishingly 
abstruse theory involving the relativity of action within 
a four-dimensional range of experience. 


At this point the humanist may have his innings, pro- 
vided he is willing to accept the proposition that neither 
ordinary logic nor its extension, classical scientific 
method, are instruments for finding our way around in 
a world that does not operate in terms of ordinary logic. 
Man is much more than a rational animal. Human beings 
learn illogically, by gross empiricism (i.e. by experience 
that has neither form nor structure subject to logical 
analysis), no matter how logically and scientifically they 
are taught. Human beings are marvellously disorganized, 
in contradictory ways, for that kind of learning. And 
that is how we teach language, no matter how logically 
and scientifically we structure and organize our materials. 


Since the controversies about grammar are carried on 
entirely with the classical framework, they miss the main 
point completely. The prescriptive (or Blut-und-Etsen) 
grammarian has made the common mistake of taking 
grammar to be a representation of what language actually 
is—that is, an elegant logical structure marred by an 
occasional intractable “idiom,” “exception,” or ‘“solecism.” 
Much has been made of the baleful effects of trying to 
impose Latin grammar upon English, often with the 
implication that Latin is, for that reason, a Bad Thing. 
It is perfectly true that Latin grammar does not apply 
to English, and for a rather good reason: it does not 
apply to Latin either. But again, this does not mean 
that either English or Latin grammar should be abolished. 
We should do our fathers the honor of assuming, until 
irrefutable proof is established to the contrary, that there 
was a sound empirical reason for the various components 
of our inheritance. All we need to abolish is the delusion 
that grammar, any more than any other logical or scien- 
tific description which omits time and seriality, gives us 
an adequate operational account of language. 


The controversies about grammar thus document very 
neatly the failure to examine the relation of concepts 
and techniques to the total problem. The results of this 
failure have been unfortunate. Teachers of English have 
been backing away from grammar for a generation now, 
without knowing what they are backing away from, much 
less what they are backing into. All that descriptive 
linguistics has to offer is an open-ended system which 
lacks even the dubious certainty of the prescriptive 
system. 
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On the other hand, we can safely say that traditional 
grammar is a very useful instrument for remedial pur- 
poses. We often hear of English teachers who re-intro- 
duce grammar into their teaching, for very sound reasons, 
They need it. Even if grammar were completely erased 
from our group memory, good teachers would quickly 
re-invent it, and with very little difficulty—the way it 
was invented by good teachers a long time ago. When 
a student writes equus non currunt for “the horse don’t 
run,” the empirical (or imitative) process has failed, 
and a grammatical explanation is an effective remedy. 
The student will ask why his expression is wrong; and 
one can quite legitimately give him a grammatical ex- 
planation, as long as one recalls that grammar does not 
describe language, but merely gives a very useful answer 
to a very natural (but not good scientific) question. 


When we look back, incidentally, over the long history 
of language teaching, we will find that the empirical 
method has been implicit a good deal of the time, even 
though teachers themselves were not clear about the dis- 
tinction between the absolute and remedial nature of 
grammar. One of the clues lies in the number of 
examples given. (Longinus, one notes incidentally, makes 
a valiant attempt to establish a prescriptive grammar of 
the sublime, but the real value of the work lies in the 
examples and the critical comments.) There are thou- 
sands of examples in Keil’s Grammatici Latini; and many 
of the older Latin grammars (and some of the new 
beginner’s books) rely more upon demonstration by ex- 
ample than upon the minutiae of grammatical categories. 
(The Latin ablative absolute is a case in point: the 
student must learn it, as we sometimes say, “functionally,” 
which really means that the best way to teach it is em- 
Pirically, ie. by the use of a large number of actual 
examples. ) 


It might be added that the new “linguistic” method 
of teaching Latin is a carefully plotted empirical (or 
example) procedure, and will be valuable for that reason. 
It has the added psychological advantage of transferring 
the odium of discipline from the live teacher to the me- 
chanical teacher-informant. There is nothing in its theory 
and practice that discourages the use of grammar, formal 
or prescriptive, in its proper place—after, and in the 
event that, the empirical method has failed occasionally, 
just as it does in English. 


NorMAN J. 
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In reply to many inquiries, we regret to say 


that copies of the Dow-Pease review of the Oxford 
Classical Dictionary are no longer available. 


SOME ASPECTS OF ROMAN LAW 
IN THE WORLD TODAY! 


“Little as it impinges on our consciousness, the Roman 
law has colored and molded our civilization, perhaps 
more than any single element we have derived from 
those ancient societies out of which we have constructed 
our social and intellectual life.” This statement is made 
at the conclusion of the article by Max Radin entitled 
“A Glimpse of Roman Law” which appeared in The 
Classical Journal for November, 1949. The primary 
purpose of this paper is to deal with some phases of the 
diffusion of Roman law over the world—for it is the 
basis of most modern legal codes and a part of almost 
all the rest. At the conclusion some examples of the 
continuing influence of Roman law on modern law in 
the United States will be cited. 


Roman law and English law together extend over nine- 
tenths of the earth. Under English law is England, 
Wales, Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, ex- 
cept Quebec. The United States, except Louisiana, fol- 
lows English law. India has a mixture of English and 
native law. Pakistan appears to be going back to the 
Koran. 


Roman law, modified of course by national customs 
and by modern legislation, is found today in all the Eu- 
ropean countries which once were part of the ancient or 
the medieval Roman Empire, namely, Italy, Greece, 
Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, France, Germany, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Jugoslavia, Hungary, Rou- 
mania, Albania, Belgium, The Netherlands, and even 
Turkey. South Britain lost its Roman law in the fifth 
century with the arrival of the Angles and Saxons. The 
neighboring countries of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
and Russia borrowed much of their law from one or 
more of the above-mentioned countries. In addition 
there are the colonies settled by some of these nations, 
Louisiana, for example, the Canadian province of Quebec, 
Ceylon, British Guiana, French Africa, and South Africa, 
all of which at one time belonged to France or Holland. 
Then there are those lands which formerly belonged to 
Spain or Portugal, including Mexico, Central America, 
South America, Cuba, and the Philippine Islands. There 


1A portion of a paper read at the meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa., April 27, 1951. 

2 For many of the details in this portion of this paper I am 
indebted to James Bryce’s The Ancient Roman Empire and the 
British Empire in India (Oxford 1913). I have attempted to 
bring some of the facts up-to-date. The most complete treatment 
in English of this subject is Charles P. Sherman’s Roman Law 
in the Modern World (3rd ed.; New York 1937), Vol. I, entitled 
History of Roman Law and Its Descent into English, French, 
German, Spanish and Other Modern Law. See especially Chap- 
ter III, “Roman Law Since Justinian to the Present Time—the 
Modern Realm of Roman Law.” 
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is also French Indo-China and Indonesia. Finally Scot- 
land and Japan must be added. 

Only two large masses of population are outside these 
two systems. The first includes the Mohammedan coun- 
tries other than Turkey, including Iran, Afghanistan, 
North Africa, and some others; the second is China 
with customs all her own. It is possible that the Rus- 
sian brand of communism will produce a third. For 
thirty-seven years the impact of the Soviet regime upon 
the land we call Russia and, especially since World War 
II, upon the satellite nations in the fields of public law 
and constitutional law has clearly been increasing; upon 
private law also it will undoubtedly leave its imprint, 
but it is too early to determine the extent of this in- 
fluence. This much is clear: Roman law is not re- 
garded as ratio scripta in present day Russia, but is still 
highly regarded for legal training. The All Union 
Law Academy in Moscow, the highest law school in 
Russia, had two professorships in Roman law as late 
as 1937, in which year, incidentally, Latin was put into 
the curriculum of the law schools.5 

Let us consider how Roman law has been spread over 
so large a portion of the earth. To the whole ancient 
civilized world Rome extended her law by military con- 
quest. Under the emperors the Roman Law broadly 
speaking became uniform in all the provinces and under 


Caracalla in 212 a.p. all free persons became full citi- 
zens, so that after that time only two classes remained 


in the empire—full citizens and slaves. Thus the civi- 
lized world possessed for the first and last time one har- 
monious body of legal rules. 


After the so-called fall of the Western Empire in 
476 a.v. Roman law remained to gradually influence the 
less civilized neighbors. In the East, Constantinople sent 
forth the light of legal learning from the tenth to the 
fifteenth centuries, in the West, Italy from the twelfth 
to the sixteenth. After this Germany, Holland, and 
France have been the chief instruments in the spread 
of Roman law, Germany through her universities and 
her writers, France and Holland both through their 
jurists and their colonies. 


Bryce notes five stages of especial importance in the 
history of the extension of Roman law in medieval and 
modern times: 

First is the influence of the school of Bologna in the 
eleventh century, a school famous for legal study. From 
that time to our own day the books of Justinian’s great 


3 Sherman, op cit. (supra, n. 2) 194. 

4 Paul Koschaker, Europa und das Romische Recht (Munich 
1947) 356-357. 

5 John N. Hazard, “Legal Education in the Soviet Union,” 
Michigan Law Review (Ann Arbor) 1938, pp. 562 ff. A news dis- 
patch from Moscow appearing in The New York Times, Aug. 
3, 1952, states that “Latin is being reintroduced as a regular sub- 
ject in Russian middle schools, which are the equivalent of United 
States high schools.” 


codification, the Corpus Juris Civilis, proclaimed at Con- 
stantinople in the years 529-534 a.p., and extended to 
the Western Empire as well, have steadily increased 
their influence; they have been lectured and commented 
on in the universities of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, 
England, and the United States. Except in England and 
the United States they have formed the basis of all legal 
training. 

The second stage was the creation of what we call 
Canon Law for ecclesiastical matters. This was based 
largely on the Roman law and helped extend the in- 
fluence of that law. 

The third was the acceptance of Roman law in coun- 
tries that had not previously possessed it, especially in 
Germany and Scotland. It did not, however, entirely 
supersede local customary law. In Germany, for exam- 
ple, land rights kept their feudal character. Holland, 
as part of the German Empire in 1495, when Emperor 
Maximilian declared the general validity of the Corpus 
Juris Civilis, likewise received Roman civil law, which 
thus became the law of Java, Celebes, Ceylon, British 
Guiana, and South Africa. It was the political antago- 
nism of Scotland to England and attraction to France 
in the time of King James the Fifth (1513-1542) that 
secured the reception in Scotland of the European legal 
system.® 

The fourth stage is the process of codification. In 
France since the time of Louis the Fourteenth it has 
been applied to the whole of France and thus the cus- 
tomary law of Northern France, which had come in 
with the Frankish conquest and settlement, was Roman- 
ized. Southern France had kept its Roman law. Then 
came the five Codes of Napoleon from 1803 to 1810. 
Other countries speaking Romance languages have repro- 
duced these Codes with some divergence, among which 
are Belgium, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Mexico, and Chile. 
From 1848 on, the movement for unity in law for the 
whole of the German Empire culminated in the German 
Code which came into effect on January 1, 1900. The 
fundamental legal conceptions of both the French and 
German Codes are Roman. 

The fifth stage is the planting of Roman law modi- 
fied by modern civilization in new countries. The 
Spaniards, the Portuguese, the French, the Dutch, and 
the Germans have transplanted their systems of law into 
the lands they have conquered. Even when the territory 
or colony was possessed by new rulers, the law often 
remained unchanged. Thus there is Roman _ blended 


6 While it iies outside the scope of this paper to trace the 
influence of Roman upon English law, it is to be noted that 
even in English law the Roman element is considerable. Not 
to mention ecclesiastical, chancery, and admiralty law, the com- 
mon law contains “principles and . . . phraseology to a great 
extent identical with those found in the laws of Justinian” 
(W. C. Morey, Outlines of Roman Law [New York 1914] 202). 
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with French law in Quebec and Louisiana, and Roman- 
Dutch law in British Guiana, Ceylon, South Africa, and 
Indonesia. 

In Russia Slavonic custom was influenced somewhat 
by the law of the Eastern Roman Empire. In recent 
times prior to the Soviet regime it had drawn much 
from the Napoleonic Code and somewhat less trom Ger- 
maty. Poland, nearer to Germany, accepted more of 
Roman law than Russia. In the Scandinavian countries 
the law was originally purely Teutonic, but their old 
customs have been greatly Romanized by the influence 
of the German universities and German legal literature. 
The Balkan states were influenced by the law of the 
Eastern Empire in the Middle Ages and by that of 
France and Austria afterwards. Turkey has just w'thin 
the last few years drawn on the Swiss Civil Code for 
her own. Finally it may now be said of the Japanese 
law that it has been Romanized. After the overthrow 
of feudalism in 1869, the Japanese adopted a body of 
modern law derived from modern European countries 
and based especially on the German Code of 1900. 

I have rambled over the face of the earth to show 
how much of it is indebted “to the work accomplished 
during a particular period at a particular place on the 
earth’s surface.”* Let us now return to America. 

Some years ago in an address to visiting jurists from 
abroad who had been in convention in Canada, Roscoe 
Pound, then Dean of Harvard University Law School, 
included these remarks: 

From Story and Greenleaf to Parker and Parsons and 
Washburn, thence to Langdell and Ames, and thence to 
the American law schools of to-day, is a continuous 
evolution. It has given us a system of academic profes- 
sional instruction that is as characteristically American 
as our American common law itself. It has given us a 
system of legal education that grows out of and expresses 
the spirit of our law as completely as the Continental 
system expresses the spirit of the modern Roman law, 
and as the English system expresses the spirit of the 
-nedieval common law. 

For if the modern Roman law is jurist-made, and 
English law is court-made, American law has been made 
by courts guided and inspired by jurists who worked 
scientifically upon a proved body of judicial experience 
in the administration of justice. Thus there are two 
elements in our technique as distinctly as there is but 
one element in the technique of the civilian, and but one 
in the technique of the classical common law. 

If, therefore, we build on the English common law, 
with which you of Great Britain and of Ireland are 
familiar, and so work in a professional school, which 
you of Great Britain understand, and with the traditional 
technique of the English lawyer, yet we build with com- 
parative law and a science of law, yes, even with a 
philosophy of law, which derive from the Continent, and 
in an academic faculty of law, which you of France and 
you of Scotland understand, and with a teacher’s tech- 
nique which derives from Rome.’ 


7J. Declareuil, Rome the Law-Giver (New York 1926) 3. 
8 The New York Times, Sept. 14, 1930. 


I shall cite a few instances to illustrate how Roman 
law is constantly affecting our law. In 1930 in determin- 
ing the value for ratemaking and recapture of earnings 
of the Brimstone Railroad and Canal Company, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and counsel for the 
railroads were called upon to act on a principle of law 
which is Roman in origin, the principle of reproduction 
value or cost of reproduction.? Paulus, the Roman 
jurist, was quoted as saying that in actions under the 
“Lex Aquilia a man recovers the amount of his loss and 
will be held to have lost either gain that he was pre- 
vented from making or expense that he was compelled 
to incur. An example would be when a dwelling is 
condemned for public purposes. Thus the principle of 
the cost of reproduction in determining value, formulated 
in the Roman Empire, is now operating in the United 
States. 


A second instance is the admission of oral battletield 
wills as valid by judges in various states who follow a 
precedent established under Julius Caesar. In fact the 
testamentum in procinctu, as it was called, goes back to 
early Rome.!® According to American law, however, 
only personal property, not real estate, can thus be dis- 
posed of by soldiers or sailors faced with death.1! 


For many years the people of Louisiana and those 
states which had been influenced by the Napoleonic Code 
enjoyed the right of splitting the income of husband and 
wife so as to get into lower brackets for the federal 
income tax. Only in the last few years have the rest 
of the “common law states,” as it were, been given this 
right based on the principle of equality of man and wife 
as legal individuals. 


A fourth example is taken from The New \’ork Times 
of March 16, 1932. Captioned “Cicero Ruling Invoked 
in Contest over Will,” the story recounts how Surrogate 
George A. Slater, of White Plains, N. Y., had “traced 
the ‘implied revocation’ theory in civil law back to the 
time of Cicero, about 49 B.C.,” in a ruling holding that 
Mrs. Mildred Vetter Mosher, widow of Frank W. 
Mosher, a Bronx bakery proprietor, was entitled to 
one-half instead of one-third of her husband’s estate of 
approximately $100,000. 


We read: 


Under the theory invoked by the court it was held that 
although Mosher had provided for Mrs. Mosher before 
he had married her in a will drawn eight days after the 
death of his first wife in 1923, that provision should be 
stricken out with the entire will owing to his changed 
status with relation to the present Mrs. Mosher after 
his marriage to her. It is implied that he did not desire 


9 The New Times, May 4, 1930. 

10Rudolph Sohm, Institutes of Roman Law (trans. J. C. Leslie; 
Oxford 1907) 542. 

11 The New York Times, July 11, 1926. 
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the will to have effect in the event he married the then 
Miss Vetter. 

The effect of Judge Slater’s ruling was that Mosher 
died intestate owing to the ‘implied revocation.’ 


I conclude with a quotation from Tenney Frank’s 
History of Rome: 


To-day the principles of Roman jurisprudence and 
government constitute the most vital element in the 
heritage of the ancient Romans. With the republication 
in Washington of the classics of international law we 
have again become aware that modern international law 
was based upon the precepts of the Roman Civil 
Code. . . . Of its present vitality we were recently 
reminded when the Supreme Court of the United States 
decided a federal case between the states of Kansas and 
Colorado by reference to a line which Napoleon’s code 
borrowed from the Digest. That our constitution is a 
peculiar combination of democratic and aristocratic prin- 
ciples in conjunction with strong executive power is 
largely due to the enthusiasm of eighteenth century 
essayists for the republican constitution of Rome. Our 
laws of inheritance, our acceptance of the legal parity 
of men and women, our respect for property rights and 
for contracts are essentially Roman; and it is largely due 
to the precepts and examples of Republican Rome that 
modern governments have so persistently searched for a 
way to combine liberty and law, to follow after justice 
as against privilege, to accept the principles of equity 
as axiomatic, and to persist against every discouragement 
in extending the domain of a sane and _ intelligent 
democracy.12 

Joun G. GLENN 
GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


THE NAME HABINNAS 


No fully satisfactory explanation has been offered of 
the name of Habinnas, a friend of Trimalchio’s in the 
Satyricon of Petronius. A. Ernout! derives it from 
Osco-Umbrian habina = victima alicuius generis (for- 
tasse ovilis), 

However, we remember two things: that Habinnas is 
a stone-mason, and that Petronius, as governor of 
Pontus and Bithynia, was in a position to ascertain the 
Semitic (Hebrew) word for stone-mason, which is 
habni (from Hebr. h-b-n ‘stone,’ cognate with Egyptian 
h-b-nf, ‘ebony’; cf. Hebr. ets-habni ‘ebony’). 

I submit, then, that the name of the stone-mason 
Habinnas, whom Trimalchio requests to execute his 
monument, is a redender Name. Trimalchio and many 
of his guests are from Asia, and Trimalchio’s own 
name, as those of others in the Satyricon (Bargates, for 
instance), are of Semitic derivation. 


Harry C. ScHNuR 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


1 Pétrone, Le Satiricon (Paris 1950), p. 208. 
12 Tenney Frank, A History of Rome (New York 1923) 584-585. 


VERGIL, ECL. 3.60 


In a recent issue of this journal (CW 47 (1953/54) 
81), Professor Savage, in his discussion of the third 
eclogue of Vergil, remarked that line sixty, the begin- 
ning of Damoetas’ contest with Menalcas, was taken 
from Aratus. That Vergil was under obligation to the 
Phaenomena of Aratus, particularly in the Georgics, con- 
not be questioned, but it cannot be stated with certainty 
that he used the Greek text of the poem here. I would 
suggest that it appears that Vergil made use of Cicero’s 
translation of Aratus, at least in this line. Vergil’s 
line begins Ab love principium musae,) which is almost 
identical with Cicero’s first line, Ab love Musarum 
primordia. The shift from Cicero's plural in the last 
two words to the singular of Vergil is a change of no 
importance, and the synonomous use of principium and 
primordia is well attested from Lucretius.2 Perhaps 
Vergil intended his paraphrase to be a subtle compliment 
to his predecessor in the development of the Latin hex- 
ameter, who had himself, in his younger days, been con-- 
sidered the premier poet of Rome.’ 


Hersert W- BENARIO. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


REVIEWS 


Griechische Sprachwissenschaft. I:Einleitung, Laut- 
system, Etymologie. By W. BRANDENSTEIN. (“Samm- 
lung Géschen,” 117.) Berlin: W. de Gruyter & Co., 
1954. Pp. 160. DM 2.40. 


Everything to do with Greek that was written before 
JHS 73 (1953) 84-103 appeared needs at least an ad- 
dendum to say whether the writer does or does not 
believe that Linear B is Greek; and if Greek, whether 
or not its dialect is “Old Achaean,” the language of the 
Homeric heroes. It is like reading a book with a page 
torn out, to pick up Bradenstein or Debrunner of these 
in-between years. Brandenstein is not opposed to new 
ideas, or averse to the toil of reading and writing. He 
gives attention to Hittite and Tocharish, which are still 


1 The reading in Hirtzel’s Oxford text; musae can be under- 
stood either as a genitive (as here) or as a vocative (as Professor 
Savage). Servius mentions the alternatives, and remarks that 
the source of the line is Aratus. However, this is valid for the 
vocative use only, for in the Greek there is no parallel for the 
genitive. 

2 See C. Bailey (ed.), Lucreti De Rerum Natura (Oxford 1947), 
Vol. I, p. 140. 

3 Plut. Cic. 2. See J. W. Duff, A Literary History of Rome 
from the Origins to the Close of the Golden Age (New York 1927) 
372, and H. J. Rose, 4 Handbook of Latin Literature (London 
1949) 144. 
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lacking from most handbooks. He has made an inven- 
tory of the phonemes of Greek and of their sets, which 
again is something not to be found in other recent 
treatises which have no greater excuse. 

For the rest Brandenstein’s booklet follows the usual 
plan—external history of the Greek language, alphabet, 
dialects. Then phonology, including prosodic features 
(suprasegmental phonemes), accent, phonematic substitu- 
tions, and a few examples of etymology, with comment 
on semantic changes. 

We are not so told, but this Géschen item replaces the 
one of the same number (117) done by Kieckers and 
published in 1925. The differences of treatment indicate 
the chief shift of interest of the last quarter of a century, 
ie. in the direction of structural analysis. We need not 
teach German as if it were Gothic; but it would be just 
as foolish to describe Greek as if it were Shoshawnee. 
Brandenstein was not exposed to such a temptation, to 
which at least two American linguists whom I could 
name would have succumbed. But the change in title is 
not without meaning. Kieckers wrote a “Historische 
griechische Grammatik.” 


JosHuA WHATMOUGH 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, United States of Amer- 
ica, fasc. 11: Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, fasc. 2: Attic Black-Figured Kylikes. By 


Giseta M. A. Ricuter. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 
1953. Pp. xvii, 22; 42 plates. $5.00. 

“A study of the sixth-century kylikes affords an insight 
into archaic Greek art in general. The various phases 
through which the shape passed in the early, middle, and 
late archaic epochs correspond to those observable in 
Greek sculpture” (p. xiii). This is reason enough to 
undertake a study of the typically Greek drinking-cup, 
which has no modern equivalent. It is a pleasant task, 
not only because the collection in the Metropolitan 
Museum covers the chief classes of black-figured kylikes 
so well, but also because the text of the present fascicule 
maintains the usual high standards of the author: lucid 
style, direct and simple comments, thoroughness, and 
restraint. 

Miss Richter has avoided the tedious repetition which 
could have resulted from the homogeneity of her material 
by supplying a general introduction, as well as_ brief 
introductions to the separate categories. She has had 
the good fortune to be able to consult J. D. Beazley’s 
unpublished Atiic Black-Figure Vase-Painters, and quotes 
attributions by him, with permission. Readers will wel- 
come the excellent technical observations on firing and 
the Greek black glaze (pp. xv-xvi) and the precise 


summary of the means of establishing relative and abso- 
lute chronology (pp. xvi-xvii). Since nos. 6, 29, 32, 50, 
and 51 (formerly in the Gallatin Collection) have already 
been described in two CVA fascicules, the author has 
simply added new notes and new illustrations when she 
considers them necessary (new views: pl. XXXIII). 
No. 29 has been cleaned since it appeared in M. Z. Pease, 
CVA, Fogg Museum and Gallatin Collections, pl. 41, 2; 
it is now possible to see the nature of the meaningless 
inscriptions on the cup (pl. XVIII). Siana Cup no. 
41.162.126 (6a-c) must also have been cleaned, for pls. 
VI (6b) and XXXVII (6) (and a photograph of the cup 
which Miss Marjorie J. Milne kindly sent me) make, it 
quite clear that the inscription reads kaliste phrathenon 
(=kallisté phrathendn) and not kaliste pharthenon which 
has been given by Beazley, AJA 31 (1927) 346 (although 
he says, “I have not seen the vase, and know it only 
from photographs kindly sent me by Mr. Gallatin”) ; 
Miss Pease, op. cit., p. 89; D. A. Amyx, in his review 
of Miss Pease’s fascicule, AJA 46 (1942) 577; and Miss 
Richter, BMMA 37 (1942) 57-58, and here (p. 3). 
The inscription, therefore, is noteworthy not only for the 
assimilation of the pi (already observed by Beazley, loc. 
cit.) but also for the metathesis of the rho, about which 
I hope to say more later. 


Previously unpublished vases: nos. 11, 25, 26, 33, 45, 
and 55; unpublished fragments: nos. 19, 43, and 46. 
No. 41 (pl. XXVII), with nose and mouth between the 
apotropaic eyes, and dots (moles or warts) on forehead, 
is a fascinating cup. Many of the vases have meaningless 
inscriptions on them: nos. lla-b, 15b, 16a-b (with in- 
scriptions arranged right and left of a sphinx; and 29a-b. 
No. 32a-c is so crude and grotesque that it is strangely 
attractive. No. 58 (a comparatively rare red-and-black 
stemless cup, like 56 and 57) has modern paintings 
on it. 

There are but few misprints: under “Siana Cups,” 
p. 1, 1. 4, read pl. 8; p. 6, second column, 1. 9, read 
Epitimos. The plates are, on the whole, clear and gen- 
erous in detail, and follow the fundamental “rules” 
expressed by Beazley, JHS 72 (1952) 157. They are 
admirably arranged, so that there is no loss of space. 
Am I wrong in thinking that there is too much reflection 
of light in certain plates, eg. pl. XIX, 3lb? It is a 
shame that the incised inscription on 39e (underside of 
foot; pl. XXVI) cannot be more distinct. It would be 
most convenient to have the loose sheets of the text bound 
together, as in the German C/A fascicules. 

3ut these are minor details. This volume will be read 
and studied with profit by expert and student alike. 


Francis D. Lazenny 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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Foundations of Social Survival. By 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1953. Pp. 
viii, 260. $3.50. 


This book presents in novel form ideas that are cur- 
rent in some bohemian literary circles. The blurb pro- 
claims that it contains “the fundamentals of political and 
social theory,” but in reality it is one more addition to 
the literature of social utopias. The particular utopia 
advocated is that which Lenin calls the last stage of 
communism, a society in which all organs of control 
are abolished since the individual spontaneously subor- 
dinates himself to the common good. This type of be- 
havior is to be achieved through the unfolding of the 
Freudian libido, which is here called Christian love. 
This way of thinking which combines Freudian analysis 
with Marxian ideology is usually called neo-Freudian, 
but is here called neo-Augustinian. This is achieved by 
resorting to the old and shopworn device of stating that 
Jesus spoke in riddles, the key of which is revealed 
for the first time. 1 suppose that the followers of 
Erich Fromm, for instance, will find the book fascinat- 
ing and lively. In my opinion the endeavor to support 
neo-Freudian positions by a diligent and skillful culling 
of authors such as Plato, Aristotle, and St. Augustine 
is an unnecessary tour de force. In order to separate 
science and myth in the theories of Marx and of Freud 
one must make an effort at discrimination, which be- 
comes impossible when the two sets of ideas are com- 
bined in order to construct more dramatic and imagina- 
tive schemes. If, further, classical and Christian cul- 
ture are thrown into the cauldron, the product is a brew 
which may be inebriating to some but certainly benumbs 
the intellect. I wonder whether the lovers of classical 
and Christian humanism will appreciate this peculiar 
homage paid by the new dispensation to the tradition 
they uphold. 


L. C. STECCHINI 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


Studies in Land and Credit in Ancient Athens, 500- 
200 B.C.: The Horos-Inscriptions. By Moses I. 
Fintey. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1952. Pp. xii, 332. $3.50. 


This monograph, though it is not so stated, was pre- 


sented to Columbia University as a dissertation. It was 
printed in Germany at J. J. Augustin, Gliickstadt. It 
has no date or copyright, but first copies were published 
on July 7, 1952. The preface is dated a year earlier, 
though Appendix III is dated January, 1952. 


J. V- A. Fine’s Horot (reviewed in CW 46 [1952/53] 
89-90 by Elinor M. Husselman) appeared in Hesperia 


(Suppl. 9) 1951, too late for Finley to use in his discus- 
sion, but he does add an appendix III (“New Horot 
from the Agora”). Four of these (3A, 51A, 126 B 
and C) are not from the Agora, published AM 67 
(1942) 35-36 (not available to Finley). Fine’s purpose 
is epigraphical, to publish the mortgage inscriptions from 
the Agora. The first seven chapters of Fine and the 
first four of Finley 1 have read carefully and find them 
exactly parallel. Finley, unlike Fine, gives all the texts 
including those in JG. The total is 222 (40 of these un- 
certain). Fine discusses in much more detail previous 
theories, coming to the conclusion that real mortgages 
were impossible before the Peloponnesian War because 
land could not be removed from the possession of a 
family. Finley’s last four chapters give a much broader 
survey than Fine of the transactions with regard to land 
and credit. Both discuss at length the cases of prasis 
ept lysei with different interpretations. Both discuss 
Demosthenes’ orations against Apaturius and Pantaenetus, 
in which there were written contracts, only eight of the 
horoi inscriptions referring to such. The subject is also 
well treated in the unused scholarly Greek article by 
I. A. Meletopoulos, “Prasis epi lysei,’ Polemon 4 (1949) 
41-72, who also uses Demosthenes, Harpocration, Pol- 
lux, Bekker; and then he discusses many of the horoi 
with seven reproductions of squeezes. Fine’s chapter is 
little less than a polemic against Meletopoulos but Fin- 
ley differs from Fine in many details. In AJP 28 
(1907) 430, 1 published a dated horos inscription which 
I had discovered, and read XHH (1200 drachmas) for 
one of the mortgages. Finley takes the X of line 8 to 
be Y (upsilon) and reads anaphly, which in the last line 
is cut as anaphl. My reading, based on the study of 
the stone itself and on a photograph, was accepted by 
Ferguson (CP 5 [1910] 267; Klio 11 [1911] 266). It 
is too bad that von Premerstein (4 35 [1910] 103- 
117) and the JG have the wrong reading; see the syueeze 
reproduced by Meletopoulos (Joc. cit., p. 62, fig. 6), 
where the letter in line 2 differs from the X in line 5. 
Ferguson’s theory about Demetrius’ legislation on horot 
and a code on real estate in 316-315 B.c. is criticized 
pp. 177-181 (and by Fine, of. cit. 53-54). Even if some 
horoi date before 315 B.c., it would seem, as Dow sup- 
poses, that most of them are later. The sudden appear- 
ance of a particular type of inscription is no rare phe- 
nomenon, as is shown by Olynthian “deeds of sale,” 
of which Finley makes use only in a footnote (227) and 
Fine none. Finley does not refer to the use of dné in 
TAPA 69 (1938) 48, 50, 52. The ignorance of Olyn- 
thian inscriptions antiquates such a recent book as F. 
Pringsheim, The Greck Law of Sale (Weimar 1950)- 
Finley lightly passes over early practices before 450 B.c. 
For example, M. Segré (Annuario 15-16 [1932-1933] 
305) publishes such a prasis epi lysei from Lemnos as 
the earliest example, dating before 480 p.c., and there 
are examples from Amorgos and Skyros and Naxos. It 
is true, as Harpocration and Suidas (quoted by Finley) 
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say, that the horoi were a specifically Athenian phe- 
nomenon. Even Isaeus (On the Estate of Philoctemon 
[6.36]) refers to horoi. The practice may have existed 
long before it became official as Wade-Gery believes 
(Mélanges Glotz 883, n. 1). Finley says (viii) “City- 
state economic practices were scarcely touched by the 
political struggle, wars, and machinations set into mo- 
tion by and against Philip of Macedon. The basic 
ways of economic life did not change.” But most 
scholars will argue that economics and land credit re- 
lationships after 200 B.c. were very different from 500 
p.c. Nor can 1 agree that the Sardis inscription (Sardis 
7.1.1), excavated when I was at Sardis and studied by 
me on the spot, is not a prasis ept lysei (227). Most 
scholars have accepted our interpretation, but it does not 
matter, and has nothing to do with the type of horot 
discussed by Finley, who himself says 227): “I prefer 
to reserve judgment. Too many difficulties remain.” 


This book is an important contribution to the study of 
business practices in Athens. Without much use of 
R. J. Bonner and Gertrude Smith, The Administration of 
Justice from Homer to Aristotle (249, n. 29 only), a 
work evidently not liked by Finley and other scholars 
of Greek law, Finley’s book is a scholarly addition to 
the study of Greek law and economic history. It will 
be the first of several volumes which will embrace the 
whole city-state world. The most important omission 
is the law of creditors’ rights. Finley is already a lead- 
ing light on the social, economic, and juristic aspects of 
security obligations. We shall look forward to his 
succeeding studies. Meanwhile he has studied the out- 
ward forms of the transactions, the legal instruments, 
the kinds of real property customarily used to guarantee 
debts, and the parties engaging in these transactions. 
He knows the whole range of literary and epigraphical 
documents, even if he does not verify his texts from 
squeezes, photographs, or the stones themselves. He has 
avoided the pitfall of using papyri or Ptolemaic and 
Seleucid materials about land economics to illustrate the 
practice of Athens. 


There is not space to discuss in detail Finley’s con- 
clusions, which are mostly correct in legalistic matters 
and agree in general with those of Fine, who is better 
on the epigraphical side and not so good on the legal 
results. The book is the best on the subject and advances 
our knowledge of law beyond that of my former 
teacher, friend, and fellow-traveller in Greece, Partsch, 
Griechisches Biirgschaftrecht, Mitteis, Reichsrecht und 
Volksrecht, and Paoli, Studi di diritto attico (Florence 
1930). 


Omissions and misprints are rare. In the good 
bibliography I miss especially, besides articles of 
Meletopoulos, Robinson, Segré, etc., Gerhard and 
Gradenwitz, “dné en pistei,” Philologus 63 (1904) 498- 
583; N. Jasny, The Wheats of Classical Antiquity (= 


Johns Hopkins Studies in History and Political Science, 
62 [1944], no. 3; better than the cited book of Jardé) ; 
and S. Thiveas, Sicherungsiibereignung und Kegister- 
pfandrecht (Athens 1933). ‘“Wilamowitz-Moellendorf” 
(pp. 220, 308) should have two f’s. Pp. 122, 147, 148: 
for [REG] 62.42 read 62.133. P. 192: the accent on the 
penult of oll[o]déréi should be acute. P. 302: for 
Enzyklopadie read Encyclopadie. There are only a few 
misprints in the Greek, such as p. 138, no. 71, peramenés 
for pepramenés. 


Davip M. Roginson 


UNIVERSITY, MiSSISSIPPI 


Aristotle On the Art of Fiction. An English Trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s Poetics, with an Introductory 
Essay and Explanatory Notes. By Lronarp JAMES 
Potts. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1953. 
Pp. vi, 94. $1.25. 


Mr. Potts, a lecturer in English at the University of 
Cambridge, has previously been known for an excellent 
little book on Comedy (London: Hutchinson’s Univer- 
sity Library, 1948). The present translation was intended 
as an introduction to Aristotle’s Poetics for English stu- 
dents and, within its scope, it is competently done. Mr. 
Potts is always both readable and provocative, and his 
book everywhere shows signs of painstaking work. In 
the field of Aristotelian scholarship, of course, the book 
lays no claim to originality ; but its main purpose, namely 
to present a modern, extremely readable version of the 
Poetics, has been admirably achieved. Some of the new 
terms Mr. Potts proposes deserve to find a permanent 
place in our critical vocabulary. For this very reason, 
in fact, the book has caused quite a storm of controversy 
in the correspondence pages of the (London) Times Lit- 
erary Supplement (especially in the numbers of 1/8/54 
and follewing). Some of these new equivalents are the 
following: potétiké, “(the art of) fiction”; rhythmos, 
“ballet”; peripeteia, “irony of events”; pathos, “emo- 
tional crisis,” “crisis of feeling’; spoudaiotés, “high 
value”; anagnorisis, “disclosure.” Occasionally, however, 
his translations are not so felicitous, as, eg., “unifica- 
tion” and “agglomeration” for the more usual Aristotelian 
terms “universal” and “singular” (although Mr. Potts’ 
terms are admittedly borrowed from Coleridge); again, 
it is incorrect always to translate mythos by “fable.” 


It should be said at once that if our students today 
knew thoroughly the contents of Mr. Potts’ book, de- 
spite its shortcomings, we would be more than content. 
The difficulty is that the book, despite its obvious ex- 
cellent qualities, is still very inadequate. In the Intro- 
duction and Notes, for example, the translator has 
tailed to grapple with some of the most serious prob- 
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lems of the Poetics, even where he is aware of their 
existence. He seems to be aware, for example, of cer- 
tain “gaps in the subject-matter” (p. 64), and yet he 
brushes this aside with the casual remark that “these 

defects are common in Aristotle’s works; lec- 
tures are never finished.” Obviously Mr. Potts has 
not carefully read Bywater’s i .oduction (pp. xx ff.), 
where Bywater discusses the evidence for a lost sec- 
ond book of the Poetics. Similarly, though it would per- 
haps be ungracious to complain that the author has made 
little use of the work of Gudeman and Rostagni, it is 
surprising that he has not fully understood the signifi- 
cance of the Arabic version, which he does include in 
his bibliography. Thus he does not realize that in the 
crucial passage in Poet. 15.14548 which Bywater trans- 
lates ‘the Dénouement also should arise out of the plot 
itself (tou mythou),’ the Arabic version suggests that 
we should emend the text to tou ethous and translate 
should arise out of Character”’—a solution which 
is favored by Ueberweg, Gudeman and others. The en- 
tire argument about Aristotle’s view of the relation be- 
tween mythos and ethos must take this suggested emenda- 
tion into consideration; and yet Mr. Potts is not, ap- 
parently, aware of the problem. 


In his handling of the other “traps” in the Poetics, 
the translator comes off sometimes well, sometimes 
poorly. The discussion of the notion of mimé¢sis is good, 
as well as his plea for a reinstatement of true imitation 
in modern poetry as opposed to the cult of “self-expres- 
sion”; here, however, many will disagree, especially 
when the author remarks that “self-expression is cer- 
tainly a strong motive in all works of art, but it is not 
a specifically artistic motive” (p. 10). Again, although 
I agree that Aristotle’s theory of hamartia has little if 
anything to do with the modern idea of “tragic flaw,” 
I should have welcomed a fuller discussion of the point 
(pp. 80f.). As for the notion of peripeteia, I do not 
think it is linked, as Mr. Potts suggests, with the idea 
of “pride before a fall” (p. 81); one has the uneasy 
feeling that he has completely missed Aristotle’s point. 
In fact, as an indication that he had not, this would 
have been a good place to point out how so much of 
modern dramatic criticism has been misled in its under- 
standing of Aristotle's doctrine of désis, lysis and peri- 
peteia by Gustav Freytag’s irrelevant triangular (or 
pyramidal) diagram of the classic drama together with 
his inaccurate use of the term “turning-point.” 


It is a fault, though a minor one, not to indicate pas- 
sages (as, e.g., chapters 12 and 20) which some editors 
have reason to suspect are interpolations. Too much 
work has been done on the Poetics for a modern trans- 
lator to overlook these points. There are, too, many 
less important passages in the Introduction and the 
Notes with which many classical scholars wil sharply 
disagree, e.g., p. 10: “Aristotle is fond of the word 


‘energy’ (or ‘liveliness,’ or ‘vividness’)”; p. 12: 
“Plato was driven to the conclusion that poetry and in- 
deed all literature, was a mere game—a noble game per- 
haps, but pernicious if it was taken seriously”; p. 67: 
“The Greeks seem to have regarded personal poetry as 
a kind of rhetoric; even ‘Longinus’ . . . applies roughly 
the same criteria to Sappho’s famous ode and to the 
speeches of Demosthenes”; p. 76: “. . . traditional 
Greek morality was relative”; p. 78: “Greek music and 
to some extent Greek literature were modal; that is to 
say they were canalized into kinds according to the par- 
ticular psychological effect aimed at”; p. 84: “satire, 
which was a Roman invention named with a Latin word 
meaning ‘hotch-potch.’” Although one might agree with 
Mr. Potts that the Tractatus Coislinianus, so dear to 
the heart of Lane Cooper, is only “a sorry fabrication” 
(p. 63), the scholar will feel dissatisfied at such a casual 
way of treating a work over which a good deal of labor 
has been expended. 


The entire format and typography of the book is ex- 
cellent and quite up to the usual standards of the Cam- 
bridge University Press (although it should be said that 
librarians will deplore the lack of a hard cover). But 
despite the real merit of the translation and of some 
of the Notes, it is not a book that may be put into the 
hands of students without warning and explanations. 
And although it may be urged in the author’s defence 
that we ought not expect more from a book of com- 
parable price intended for a special audience, it remains 
questionable whether any really useful purpose is served, 
in these days, by a book of such slender compass on a 
subject so important as Aristotle’s Poetics. 


Herpert A, S.J. 


ST. ANDREW-ON-HUDSON, POUGHKEEPSIE, N,. Y. 


By Srr CHARLES SHERRINGTON. 
New York: Doubleday Anchor, 1953. Pp. 316. $0.85. 


Man On His Nature. 


Many a teacher of Lucretius, while perhaps having 
decided opinions on the subject, has found himself at 
a loss before the inevitable questions of the interested 
student: How does the materialist explain life? What 
kind of a peculiar manifestation of life is mind? What 
is the position of materialist doctrine on these problems 
today? What scientific evidence is adduced to support 
or to weaken the materialist’s views? How would the 
over-all attitude of the serious Epicurean be affected? 


Man On His Nature was originally the Gifford Lec- 
tures delivered at the University of Edinburgh in 1937- 
1938. They appeared in book form in 1940 and were 
revised by the author for a second edition in 1950. Sir 
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Charles was one of Britain’s most distinguished biolo- 
gists and surely was its most eloquent one. He was 
professor of physiology at Oxford, president of the 
Royal Society, and in 1936 received the Nobel Laureate 
for Medicine. He died in 1952 at the age of 95. 

Sir Charles was not a Lucretian. In fact, amusingly 
enough, he specifically denies the ancient atomists sev- 
eral times and claims his spiritual descent from the 
16th century French physician, Fernel, whom he ad- 
mired inordinately. Nevertheless, once one has tra- 
versed the earlier chapters of the book, where there is 
an extensive treatment of the advances of the early 
stages of this scientific age, one is launched into a 
series of discussions of the physical nature of percep- 
tion, the precision of growth, the mystery of mind, and 
these cast a glow of understanding over areas where 
the Latin poet could only speak dogmatically. Man On 
His Nature certainly does not have all the answers, but 
Sherrington has discussed the greatest human problems 
with an eloquence and conviction worthy of the theme, 
and one returns to his great Latin predecessor with 
greater sympathy and understanding to communicate to 
the inquiring mind. 

FrANK C. BourNE 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


The Secrets of his Correspondence. By 
Translated by E. O. Lorimer. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul; New Haven, Conn., 


Cicero: 
JéROME CARCOPINO. 
Yale University Press, 1951. 2 vols.; pp. vii, 1-275; 

vi, 277-596. $7.50. 


Gaston Boissier, who died in 1908, once made a 
strangely prophetic remark about Cicero’s Letters. “One 
of these days,” he wrote in the introduction to Cicero and 
his Friends, “a prying commentator will study these too 
unreserved disclosures, and will use them, to draw a 
portrait of the indiscrete person who made them, to 
frighten posterity.” 

The day has come, of course, more than once. This 
time, the commentator is M. Jérome Carcopino, and he 
has done exactly what Boissier said he would do. He 
tells us that the Letters, as they stand today, strip from 
Cicero every last trace of the commonly accepted virtues. 
In a study that is marked with clinical thoroughness, he 
has drawn from the correspondence the following con- 
clusions or, as he calls them, “secrets.” 

1. Octavius engineered publication of the correspond- 
ence during his political associations with Antony and 
Lepidus. 

2. By making the Letters public, Octavius hoped to do 
four things: (a) to allow Cicero’s own words to prove 
him to be a double-dealing, self-seeking, incompetent 
politician as well as an out-and-out failure as a man; 
(b) to put Julius Caesar and himself in a good light; 


(c) to discredit the enemies of the Triumvirate and to 
show up the weaknesses of the Republic; (d) to clear 
himself thereby of any shame that might come as a 
result of Cicero’s proscription. 

3. The Epicurean Atticus put personal advantage with 
the living Octavius above his friendship for the dead 
Cicero and willingly gave up his share of the Letters for 
publication. This share included not only Cicero’s letters 
to Atticus, but also those to Quintus and Brutus. Atticus 
controlled the letters to Quintus because he was the legal 
guardian of Pomponia, Quintus’ widow. In addition, his 
firm friendship with Brutus and his success in getting 
copies of Cicero's letters to Brutus made it possible for 
him to have easy access to the Ad Brutum. 

4. Cicero’s son, in return for substantial favors from 
Octavius, hastily pulled out of his father’s files the letters 
which made up the books of the Ad Familiares. 

5. Marcus’ haste naturally resulted in the inclusion of 
material objectionable to Octavius. During his prin- 
cipate, he called for certain amendments and suppres- 
sions in the Ad Familiares. The letters that were thus 
cut out of a second edition are responsible for what 
modern scholars call the “lost books.” Actually, there 
are no “lost books”; there is, rather, a number of letters 
taken from us by imperial censorship. 

M. Carcopino has divided the revelation of these secrets 
into two volumes. First, he records Cicero’s many 
weaknesses and shortcomings. Then, he deals with prob- 
lems peculiar to the Letters—compilation, publication, 
and revision. In addition to the evidence he finds in the 
correspondence, he has drawn a lot of comment and 
corroborative remarks from the standard works of ancient 
and modern authors. 

The total effect of his effort is a veritable blare of 
anti-Ciceronian utterances. A few quotations will help 
to make clear the nature of these remarks. First, some 
sentences to show M. Carcopino’s opinion of Cicero as 
a man and statesman: 

“Cicero . . . had nothing else in mind than to gratify 
his own snobbery and increase his own prestige” (Vol. I, 
p. 43). “His married life was distinguished neither by 
good management nor by logic” (Vol. I, p. 141). “In 
his Letters we find only the hateful, pitiable, or ludicrous 
caricature of a statesman” (Vol. I, p. 191). “In public 
he applauded Caesar’s deeds. In private he overwhelmed 
him with attentions and slobbered over him with senti- 
mental blarney” (Vol. II, p. 287). 

Second, two quotations to show the definiteness of the 
author’s attitude toward the publication of the Letters: 

“Cicero’s Correspondence was a deadly weapon in 
Octavian’s hand; it effectively felled, one after another, 
all those whose popularity was incompatible with the 
worship of Caesar and Caesar’s heir” (Vol. II, p. 307). 
“Cicero’s correspondence passed under the political steam- 
roller . Though ostensibly introduced to us by a 
friend, it was edited by Cicero’s murderer [Octavius] in 
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conformity with his designs and should therefore be used 
only with caution and regarded with distrust” (Vol. II, 
p. 564). 

Such statements as these about Cicero and his Letters 
are sure to put many classical scholars in a state of 
shock. One wonders, for instance, why Octavius thought 
it necessary to defend himself in the rough-and-tumble 
days of the Triumvirate against charges of shame in the 
case of Cicero’s proscription. Or how at such a time, 
when the fate of the nation hung in the balance, he found 
an opportunity to be busy with blackening Cicero’s name 
and with directing others to assist him in the project. 
Was the position of the Triumvirate so insecure that it 
had to draw strength from defaming the memory of a 
patriot who had already paid the highest penalty? 

As for M. Carcopino’s estimation of Cicero’s character, 
it is enough to say that in the main he has based it on 
a collection of the raciest bits of gossip from the corre- 
spondence. He has twisted these into evidence of wick- 
edness in act and intent on Cicero’s part. In addition, 
he has not hesitated indirectly to convict Cicero of failure 
to live up to twentieth-century morals and manners. 
This means that his character sketch frequently shows 
us a picture of a man apart from the critical pressures 
of his own day and age. The result is a strangely 
distorted image. Cicero appears with little of the prestige 
he enjoyed among his fellow citizens. How, one wonders, 
was such a minus quantity ever elected to the consulship? 


Most important of all, M. Carcopino has overlooked a 
basic fact about letter writing. If there is ever a time 
when a man should feel free to experiment with the good 
and evil in the deep and mysterious currents of his mind, 
it is in communication with his friends. The results, it 
is true, will not always be ennobling, but the writer 
hardly merits total condemnation for indulging in the 
vagaries of self-expression. 

To be fair, one has to admit that M. Carcopino speaks 
of ‘Releasing Cicero from the defamation of two thousand 
years...” (Vol. II, p. 566). In their present state, he 
tells us, the Letters do not let us have an honest picture 
of Cicero. Octavius’ controlled publications are to blame. 
In the future, M. Carcopino adds, we may hope to see 
“the scales of Justice” evenly balanced. 

For my part, this note of consolation is not convincing. 
The preceding 565 pages create the impression early and 
late that M. Carcopino has eagerly followed the same 
path he condemns Atticus and young Marcus for taking. 
With insinuations, ridicule, and a strange joy at finding 
imperfection, he has smashed Cicero’s character to 
smithereens. 

This review began with a prophecy. Here is a second 
one to match it. One of these days, a student of psycho- 
pathology, toying with the evidence of the dynamic 
unconscious in Cicero’s Letters, will come up with the 
idea that their author was a psychoneurotic, frustrated by 


a sharp conflict between the id and ego. Such folderol 
will, I predict, take its place side by side with M. Car- 
copino’s “secrets.”! 

C. Howarp SMITH 


CLIFFORD J. SCOTT HIGH SCHOOL 
EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


Philological and Historical Commentary on Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus. Part IV: XV, 6-13. By P. bE 
Jonce. Groningen and Djakarta: J. B. Wolters, 1953. 
Pp. 82. 2.90 fl. 


This is the fourth installment of Dr. de Jonge’s com- 
mentary to the extant books of Ammianus. The first, 
his doctoral dissertation (in German), appeared in 1936 
(reviewed in AJP 57 [1936] 224-225, by C. U. Clark) ; 
the second, also in German, in 1939 (reviewed in CIV’ 34 
[1940-1941] 188-189, by George McCracken) ; the third, 
in English, in 1948. 

Thoroughly familiar with the literature on Ammianus, 
and equally conversant with both the language and the 
history of the period, the author furnishes a well-balanced, 
informative, and generally lucid exegesis of the text from 
the view points of history, geography (especially, of 
course, on the Gallic excursus), language, and style. Of 
special value are the copious and frequent citations from 
other authors and texts, adduced in support of readings 
and unusual linguistic usages, as well as the quotations 
from previous scholars from Valesius to Pighi. To be 
approved also is the frequency with which the manuscript 
reading is successfully defended against attempts at 
emendation. As a rule, furthermore, when the text does 
need emending, de Jonge’s choice of or suggestion for 
alteration is sound. Occasionally, no stand is taken, as, 
e.g., between Jocaliter and iocaliter at 12.3, On the moot 
question of “reminiscense” (sic) there: is wavering: 
aestuans in 8.1 is accounted for by familiarity with 
Cicero’s writings, whereas in 12.2 (where murci are 
mentioned) there is the commendably sensible statement : 
“To me it does not seem strange at all for Amm. to 
have a cut at the Romans . . ., without thinking con- 
sciously or unconsciously of a stylistic example.” 

Curious are the lacunae, both critical, as at 8.12 
(superari V, suppari Cornelissen) or at 11.18, where no 
notice is taken of the defective state of the text, and 
exegetical: thus there are no notes to 10.6-8 and 11, 
where some at least of the place names need identification. 
One wonders whether these gaps may not be of a kind 
with the numerous instances of carelessness that mar 
the work, most of them, to be sure, of no consequence 
and easily remedied by the reader. A few, however, can 


1On the reception of Carcopino’s book to date, see now W. 
Allen, Jr., CW 47 (1953/54) 133. 
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lead astray: so on p. 58 Embrun is equated with Ebre- 
dunum (is this a mistake for Eburodunum?); I don’t 
follow the reference at 10.1 to 11.12 nor the one at 11.17 
to 11.11; in the note at 12.4 the reference to 16.12.4 
should be to 16.12.14; in the lemma at 13.2 is proditionis 
an error or a new reading? Bothersome, too, is the lack 
of a bibliography, and the fact that the first fascicle does 
contain one is no help in the use of this one; nor is 
the author’s prefatory remark anent his promised sup- 
plementary bibliography that “he deems it wiser not to 
have it printed yet” a comfort in the face of references 
like “lesser p. 15.” Least worthy of criticism are the 
oddities that arise in spelling, punctuation, diction, etc., 
from insufficient mastery of idiomatic English; as usual, 
these have their humorous side, as when deploratas in 
8.1, used of Gallias, is rendered “got lost.” 

In view of the growing recognition of the value and 
intrinsic worth of Ammianus and of the competence with 
which the task has been accomplished so far, one joins 
in the author’s wish that “time, health and other circum- 
stances” will permit him to continue what he has begun. 


KonrabD GRIES 
QUEENS COLLEGE, FLUSHING, NEW YORK 


Institutiones Stili Latini. By SpRINGHETTI, 
s.J. Romae: Pontificia Universita Gregoriana, 1954. 
Pp. xii, 348. Price not stated. 


The author of these /nstitutes is Professor of Latin in 
the Pontifical Gregorian University, and is the foremost 
Italian advocate of a revival of Latin as an international 
medium, [is aim in this work is twofold: first, to adopt 
Latin to contemporary needs, and, second, to retain the 
purity, and hence the universality, of the language. Here 
he presents his method in textbook form, using 273 num- 
bered and titled sections, some elaborately subdivided 
into a complex outline, but one always readable and 
consecutive and well illustrated by examples. 

Part One (pp. 13-129) expounds the theory and ap- 
plication of Springhetti’s conservative purism, similar to 
Bacci’s. (See R. P. Oliver, “Modern Latin,” CIV 44 
[1950/51] 193-203.) He lists barbarisms, ecclesiastical 
neologisms, and grecisms to be avoided. In place of 
short specific terms such as tmpermeabilis for ‘raincoat,’ 
he likes circumlocutions (sometimes horrendous) of 
classical words, e.g., lacerna vel paenula non meabilis 
aqua. (The macron over the ablative of first declension 
forms is used often—a curious concession in a work 
written in Latin.) He is industrious in finding ancient 
equivalents for modern expressions, such as Cicero’s 
intersaepta itinera for ‘barricades.’ On the other hand, 
he approves terms sanctified by use in the Church, 
grecisms adopted by the vernaculars, and expressions 
found in excellent recent Latinists, such as those ex- 
cerpted in his Selecta Latinitatis Scripta Auctorum 


Recentium (Saec. XV-XX) (Rome 1951; rev. by L. M. 
Kaiser, CIV 46 [1952/53] 250). 

Part Two (pp. 133-202) consists of precepts for 
advanced students of Latin composition, aiming at 
perspicuity of expression. In large part, the aim here 
is to overcome the problems arising from a specifically 
Italian linguistic background. 

Part Three (pp. 205-249), entitled De ornatu orationis, 
instructs the art of affecting the reader through figures 
of speech, variations of word order, and the rhythms of 
the clausulae, which Springhetti lauds as a valid orna- 
ment for modern compositions. Here, as elsewhere, 
precept is accompanied by caveai. 

Part Four (pp. 253-330) makes application of all this 
in the literary genres: learned correspondence, familiar 
letters, expository prose, and historical writing. Here S. 
enumerates successful stylists both ancient and modern, 
though Cicero is clearly his favorite. The longest ex- 
position (pp. 292-330) is reserved for De ratione et stilo 
inscriptionum, described under the rubrics of sacred, 
honorary, historical, dedicatory, and numismatic, plus 
epitaphs, elogia, and inscriptions of mixed type. 

The work seems intended for students being trained to 
compose correct Latin documents, textbooks, and inscrip- 
tions for the Church, but it will be pleasing reading to 
serious students of advanced Latin composition, to readers 
of inscriptions, and those who like to write Latin. 


James R. 


LAKESIDE SCHOOL, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 


Taautos und Sanchunjaton. By Orro Eissrexpr. (‘‘Sitz- 
ungsberichte der Deutschen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin. Klasse fiir Sprachen, Literatur und 
Kunst,” Jahrgang 1952, Nr. 1.) Berlin; Akademie- 
Verlag, 1952. Pp. 10. 


Taautos is mentioned by the Phoenician writer San- 
chuniathon (as “rendered” by Philo Byblius and quoted 
by Eusebius) as the god who invented written characters 
and to whom certain historical and mythological lore was 
popularly attributed. In the first of the two essays which 
comprise this booklet, the distinguished author seeks to 
show that the name is not simply a distortion of the 
Egyptian Thoth—as has been commonly supposed both in 
ancient and modern times—but that it represents a quite 
independent Canaanite *(el) ta’awat, “(god of) written 
characters.” The word ta’awat, which is nowhere cer- 
tainly attested in this sense, is reconstructed from the 
Hebrew t-w-h, “to make a mark” (Ezekiel 9:4) and from 
the name of the alphabetic letter taw—the Greek tau. To 
the objection that no such god is in fact known, Eissfeldt 
replies that he may very well turn up some day in a yet 
undiscovered Canaanite inscription and that, anyway, this 
mode of designating deities finds parallels in the names 
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Kothar, “Adroit,” and Sha‘ataqat, “Expeller (of disease),” 
borne respectively by the god of smithcraft and by a 
divine witch, in Canaanite texts of the second millenium 
B. C. recently unearthed at Ras Shamra (ancient Ugarit) 
in North Syria. 


Unfortunately, this ingenious thesis is vulnerable on two 
decisive counts. First, the word taw means only “a 
crude mark” and then (secondarily) a particular letter 
(viz. X) which happened originally to resemble such a 
mark; it is mot the standard term for any alphabetical 
character. Hence, *el ta’awat, “god of taws,” could 
scarcely mean “god of writing” in a general sense, nor 
even “god of the alphabet.” Second, the names Kothar, 
“Adroit,” and Sha‘atagat, “Expeller (of disease),” or 
even such designations as Agreus, “Huntsman,” and 
Halieus, “Fisherman,” which Sanchuniathon himself men- 
tions, afford no real parallels, for they are epithets de- 
scribing the qualities or functions of gods and goddesses 
in discharging their offices, and are not composed, as is 
the reconstructed *el ta’awat, of the element el (god) 
plus the name of the office itself. Such a formation would 
be altogether unique. 

In the second essay, Eissfeldt seeks to vindicate the 
historicity and antiquity of Sanchuniathon against the 
view of those who have regarded him as an invention on 
the part of Philo Byblius. The author points out that 
on some points statements attributed to the Phoenician 
mythographer are illustrated from the Ras Shamra texts 
and even from Hittite sources of the second millenium 
b. C. He also presents the novel argument that when 
Porphyry (apud tuseb., Hraep. ev. 1.9.21) describes San- 
chumation as having composed his work from memoranda 
supplied by the priest tierombalos and as having had it 
approved by King Abibalos (sAbiba‘al) of Beirut, his 
words square with the situation implied by the colophon 
of one of the kas Shamra tablets, where mention is made 
of the scribe (spr) and of his priestiy instructor (lmd 
... 1b khnm) and likewise ot tne tact that tne tablet was 
“donated” (fy) by the king. Here again, however, one 
may doubt whether the parallel is really so close as 
Eissieldt supposes; for Porphyry is speaking of the lite- 
rary composition of a book, whereas the Ras Shamra 
colophon may refer only to the actual dictation, copying, 
and presentation to the temple library of a particular 
tablet, or series of tablets. 

Of special interest to classical students is the author’s 
contention (in the wake of H. G. Gtterbock and others) 
that the theogony of Hesiod finds a prototype in the 
recently published Hittite Poem of Ullikummi. Here, too, 
the reviewer dissents. The Poem of Ullikummi is a 
humorous tale which includes, merely by way of back- 
ground, the story of the revolt of the gods; this theme, 
however, is so widespread (cf. Stith Thompson, Motif- 
Index of Folk-Literature, A 162) that its occurrence in 
any two sources need not imply dependence. The same 


applies also to the motif of a succession of dynasties in 
heaven. 


Tueopor H. GAsTER 
THE DROPSIE COLLEGE 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Renaissance Society of America was organized 
on January 30, 1954, at Columbia University. Delegates 
from regional Renaissance groups active in several sec- 
tions of the United States, and representatives of a 
number of museums, libraries, and professional societies 
with interests in the Renaissance, met by invitation of 
the Columbia University Seminar on the Renaissance, 
and of the American Committee on Renaissance Studies. 
The latter had been organized on January 31, 1953, to 
take over the work of the Committee on Renaissance 
Studies founded in 1938 by the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 

The purpose of the Society, as expressed in its con- 
stitution, is the advancement of learning in the field of 
Renaissance Studies, and especially the promotion of 
interchange among the various fields of specialization, 
such as the visual arts, music, Latin and the modern 
literatures, classical scholarship, the sciences, law, philoso- 
phy, religion and theology, political, economic and social 
history, and any other fields of learning which may 
deepen or broaden understanding of the Renaissance. 


The Society proposes to implement this purpose by 
sponsoring suitable projects, by publishing, and by assist- 
ing and encouraging discussion groups and providing 
means for the dissemination of information of interest to 
Renaissance scholars. It also proposes to extend its 
cooperation to individuals and organizations with similar 
interests abroad, both to increase the effectiveness of 
American scholarship and to promote international under- 
standing through cooperation and the cultivation of com- 
mon interests. It will also undertake to initiate or further 
efforts to make the primary sources of research available 
to scholars and students both at home and abroad, and 
to provide such bibliographical and other guides as will 
make scholarly travel more fruitful. 

The Society begins its corporate life with a well 
established journal. In 1947, with some help from the 
American Council of Learned Societies and the Dart- 
mouth College Library, a quarterly journal, Renaissance 
News, was founded by Professor Frederick W. Sternfeld 
as a means of communication among the many scholars 
and students interested in the Renaissance. This journal, 
already familiar to many, will now be published by the 
Society in an enlarged form. The Society has also under- 
taken the publication of a volume of Renaissance Studies 
covering a variety of subjects and fields. The University 
of Texas has volunteered to bear the cost of this volume 
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which will be edited by Professor William Peery and 
distributed to all members of the Society. 

The Catalogus Translationum et Commentariorum, 
which was initiated and sponsored by the Renaissance 
Committee of the American Council of Learned Societies, 
and which was subsequently sponsored by the ACLS as 
a whole, and by several learned societies both in America 
and abroad, has been adopted as the first project to be 
formally sponsored by the new Society. This project is 
intended to lead to the publication of annotated lists I. 
of Mediaeval and Renaissance Latin Translations from 
ancient Greek; and II. of Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Latin Commentaries on ancient Latin and Greek authors. 
This project, when completed, will furnish an important 
contribution to the history of classical scholarship in the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance, and will serve to illumi- 
nate the interests and attitudes of the translators and 
commentators in their respective periods.! 

As presently organized, the governing body of the 
Society is an Advisory Council which elects from among 
its members an Executive Board. The Advisory Council 
is made up of representatives of local and regional groups, 
and of an equal number of specialists in the various dis- 


1 See CW 47 (1953/54) 45-47. 


ciplines. The latter are nominated by the Executive 
Board and elected by vote of the members. The Advisory 
Council meets once a year. No general meeting of 
members is planned, as yet, but regional meetings will 
continue to be held regularly. 

The advice and help of established scholars will be 
sought by the officers of the Society in the development 
of policy and in the undertaking of new projects. The 
active support of younger scholars is also imperatively 
needed. In addition to private as well as academic 
scholars, membership is also extended to art and book 
collectors, patrons, publishers and writers. Members will 
receive Renaissance News, the journal of the Society, and 
all other periodical publications issued by the Society. 

The Society’s 1954 Directory of Founder Members is 
now available. Annual dues are $25.00 for Patron 
Members, $10.00 for Sustaining Members, $4.00 for 
Regular Members. The officers of the Society for 1954 
are: President, John Herman Randall, Jr., Columbia 
University ; Executive Secretary, Josephine Waters Ben- 
nett, Hunter College; Treasurer, Edwin B. Knowles, 
Pratt Institute. 
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